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whose boy husbands have died before the consummation
of marriage was physically possible, for the public per-
formance of the ritual of betrothal had already endowed
the iinion with its sacred character, and the conception
of a spiritual union in which no question of physical
capacity could arise, would make the betrothal as binding
as the consummated marriage. The prohibition did not
extend to the man. He was the Sun from whom the Moon-
wife drew her reflected light. He was the God to whom
she owed the worship of her body and her soul. Without
him she could have no spiritual existence, and the very-
physical structure of his body seemed to contemplate the
possession of more than one wife. He could exist inde-
pendently of her but not she of him. As for chastity, the
man has seldom been placed upon the same plane as the
woman, and even in Europe what is venial in the man
is in the woman regarded by society as an outrage upon
itself.

Whatever may be the true explanation of the condition
of widows, there is no doubt about the fact. The widow
practically ceases to be a unit of society. She is shorn of
her ornaments; she becomes a thing of evil omen; she
is the drudge of the house to whom a bare maintenance
is allowed. This is, of course, to put the case in its least
attractive form. There are many sons who would sooner
starve themselves than see their mothers starve, and there
are many widows who live in comparative comfort; nor
to this extent can the laws of Europe cast a stone at Hindu
custom since the Hindu widow is guaranteed at least a
maintenance, while the European widow may be left in
destitution. It is, however, notorious in the main that
the lot of the Hindu widow is a hard one. The Maharaja
put the case on somewhat different lines:

'The existence side by side of customs like polygamy and
the prohibition of widow re-marriage similarly shows a bad